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COMMENCEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS | ™ent of a committee by the Yearly Meeting, to 
: visit them, to advise and assist in the establish- 
IN CANADA, ETC. ; — 
ment of meetings; also recommending to the 
Monthly Meeting of Nine Partners, the appoint- 
ment of a committee to unite with the former in 
visiting the applicants. A considerable number 
becca Jones, then in England : of Friends had at this time settled at Farmington, 
“Tt appears there are in two places in our land, | and being very remote from any other por- 
convincements similar to that in France; one/|'tions of the Society, no meetings had been es- 
about one hundred and fifty miles from Danby, | tablished among them. The Yearly Meeting’s 
on the borders of Canada. A man who had | committee were directed to visit them also, for the 
been an officer in the army, grew dissatisfied and | like purpose. At that day it was no small under- 
uneasy in his mind, retired home, got into the | taking to perform journeys to places so remote, 
quiet, and sat down with his family, retiring in-| much of the intervening space being an unbroken 
ward to wait upon God ; this drew the attention | and solitary wilderness. 
of some of his neighbours, who came and sat| The Yearly Meeting’s committee travelled on 
down with him, but did not know there was any | horse back as far as Rome, then cailed Fort Stan- 
people whatever that held the same principle | wix, where by appointment they were met by the 
they were led to embrace, until some who had | committee of the Monthly Meeting, who had pro- 
been in the army, and got some knowledge of | cured a boat at Scheneetady, and ascended the 
Friends and their principles, called them Quakers; | Mohawk, to that place. Here the two commit- 
they then sought to be informed respecting us, | tees united, and performed the remaining part of 
and meeting with R. B.’s Apology, rejoiced to | the journey to Canada, and back to that place, by 
find there was a people who prof@ssed this inward | water. A canal was at that time in operation, 
principle; their number is about twelve families | connecting the Mohawk with Wood Creek, 
who have embraced this doctrine. The other} through which they passed to Oneida Lake, and 
settlement is up the North river, on the west side | down its outlet,—the Oswego river,—to Lake On- 
of it, the number not mentioned.” tario, having had their boat carried around the 
The above was written in 1785, and has refer-| falls. I do not remember the number of the 
ence, I suppose, to the commencement of our| company, but on reaching the lake they took in 
Society in Canada. When a boy, I have often | two passengers, a man and his wife, and a pilot, 
heard my father relate the circumstances of a! although they had an open boat to be propelled 
journey performed by a committee of the Yearly | by oars, with the occasional use of a blanket for 
Meeting of New York, who were appointed to|a sail, when the wind was fair. They proceeded 
visit them, in conjunction with a committee from | around the eastern end of the lake, and going 
Nine Partners Monthly Meeting, which I suppose | from island to island as the wind and weather 
was several years after the above date. It having | permitted, lodging at nights on shore, in the best 
made a strong impression on my mind, I have | manner they could, carrying their provisions, and 
thought a recital of some of the particulars might | cooking it by the way. They were retarded Ly 
be appropriate for the pages of the Review. winds and storms, which rendered their voyage 
I think, at the time the committee was ap-| slow and hazardous. Beside their female passen- 


In the ninth No., page 131, of the current 
volume of the Review, there is the following ex- 
tract of a letter from James Pemberton to Re- 
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ger, some two or three of the Monthly Meeting’s 
committee were women, who were thus exposed, 
and shared the toils and dangers of the voyage. 
At one time they met with a narrow escape from 
being foundered. They had their temporary sail 
hoisted, and were moving rapidly before the wind, 
and over a rough sea, when their sail gave way, 
and their pilot became so alarmed that he gave 
up the helm; and the boat being left to the 
mercy of the waves, must soon have filled in the 
trough of the sea, if not kept under headway. 
One of the Friends who was sitting in the bow, 
(who perhaps was better acquainted with the 
management of a boat than the others,) immedi- 
ately stepped back, took the helm, and called to 
the others to get out the oars; but the alarm was 
so great that but few had strength to do so— 
enough, however, to keep the boat under way; 
and by steady pulling, they were able to ride the 
seas, and succeeded in landing in safety. It was 
a solemn and affecting time, and when the alarm 
had subsided, and they began to feel an assurance 
of safety, the old man, their passenger, broke the 
silence by saying: ‘1 thought we should have all 
gone to the bottent; I could not have lifted an 
oar to save my life, and I thought you were all 
fitter to die than I was.” 

On reaching an island not far from Kingston, 
they were wind bound three days and nights, and 
their provisions failing, they had to live on a very 
-small allowance ; the last morning they baked and 
eat, each, their last small cake, but the wind 
somewhat abating, although a heavy sea was run- 
ning, they ventured to set out, and succeeded in 
reaching Kingston before night, from whence they 
proceeded to the settlements of Friends along the 
bay of Quinte. 

They met with a hearty welcome from those 
whom they went to visit, and were deeply inter- 
ested in their intercourse with them. They ad- 
vised and assisted in the establishment of meet- 
ings, and [ think visited most of their families ; 
and having finished their labours among them, 
again embarked in their frail vessel, and after 
various trials and detentions, were favoured to 
return to Fort Stanwix in safety. In going and 
returning, they passed twelve nights in the 
woods, with such shelter and accommodations as 
they carried with them. 

Here Friends separated,—the Monthly Meet- 
ing’s committee returned homeward in the boat, 
and the others took their horses and proceeded 
toward Farmington. Their road or path led most 
of the way through a solitary wilderness, with 
now and then an Indian hut by the way, but 
searce a trace of cultivation for many miles, until 
they came near to their journey’s end, where they 
found quite a company of Friends, with open 
hearts and houses, no doubt, to receive them. 
After accomplishing the objects of their appoint- 
ment, they turned their faces homeward, and, I 
think, were all favoured to return in good health, 
after an absence of about three months. 





* 

There were many interesting particulars re- 
lating to their journey and visits to the different 
settlements, but it is so long since I have heard 
them spoken of that I do not remember dis. 
tinctly enough to relate; and I may not be en- 
tirely correct in all the circumstances mentioned. 
I am not aware that any of those committees are 
now remaining, but doubtless there are some con- 
nected with their families, more familiar with the 
circumstances, who I hope will correct me if [ 
have erred. The minutes of New York Yearly 
Meeting, and of Nine Partners Monthly Meeting, 
would furnish desirable information to those, who, 
like myself, are fond of investigating the history 
of the rise and progress of our Society in various 
parts, and if not improper, I should be glad to 
see extracts therefrom in the Review. J. 


For Friends’ Review. 
AGASSIZ. 


Those of our readers who have enjoyed the 
pleasure of listening to the lectures of Professor 
Agassiz, on “the successive creation of organ- 
ized beings,” will naturally desire to know some- 
thing of the history of this distinguished natural- 
ist. For all, it possesses interest, as exhibiting 
the remarkable results of the persevering applica- 
tion of talents to a favourite pursuit, and yet 
more as an evidence that the further our investi- 
gation of nature is carried, the more clearly do we 
recognize those proofs of a Supreme Intelligence, 
which are only obscured by partial knowledge, 
and that pride which 


‘* Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 
Is littleness.”’ 

The following notice is compiled from an article 
published more than a year since in the ‘“ Massa- 
chusetts Quarterly Review,” retaining, for the 
most part, the words of the writer. 

Louis Agassiz was born in the spring of 1807, 
exactly a century after the birth of Linnzeus. His 
family was of French origin, and were among 
those Protestants whom the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes obliged to leave France, his im- 
mediate ancestofs flying to the Pays de Vaud, at 
that time a part of the Canton of Bern. The 
father of Agassiz was a pastor, as were his ances- 
tors of five generations. From his birth he was 
the object of an unbounded tenderness, and sur- 
rounded by all the care which the most watchful 
solicitude could suggest to parents alarmed by the 
loss of their first four children. The residence 
of his father was then in the Canton of Friburg, 
between the Lakes of Neufchatel and Morat. Here, 
on the borders of the beautiful lake at the foot of 
a hill covered with rich vineyards, in full view of 
the chain of the Alps, he passed his first years, 
under the vigilant eye of a mother who divined 
from the first the future that was enfolded in the 
young and ardent nature of her child. From the 
paternal roof he passed in due course to the gym- 
nasium, where, with his younger brother, he spent 
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several years in the almost exclusive study of the 
ancient languages. In the meantime his parents 
removed to a small town at the foot of the Jura. 
It was during the vacations which he passed with 
them, that the attention of the young student 
was turned toward the natural sciences. Those 
who knew him at that time, remember the ardour 
with which he made his first collections, and the 
delight he shewed when, on his return from an 
excursion, he had some new butterfly, or some 
curious insect to shew to his mother. This taste 
for natural history received new nourishment 
when his father was called to a parish situated on 
the Lake of Neufchatel. The vicinity of the 
Lake, which washes the garden walls of the par- 
sonage, opened a new field to his insatiable curi- 
osity concerning natural objects. From this mo- 
ment his attention was especially directed to the 
fishes, and as if he had already a presentiment of 
the great results which he was one day to deduce 
from the philosophical study of these animals, he 
not only applied himself to collecting them, but 
also began to inquire into their habits, their man- 
ner of life, and the characters by which they 
were distinguished. When he came afterwards 
to compare the results which he had obtained, 
with the accounts given in treatises on natural 
history, he saw immediately, how much remained 
to be done in this department, and the idea of 
filling the gap continually occupied his mind. 
His parents wisely leaving to himself the choice 
of a profession, he selected that of medicine, as 
affording the best opportunities for pursuing his 
beloved studies. From the Academy of Zurich, 
he passed to the University of Heidelberg, where 
he devoted himself especially to the study of 
anatomy. It was at this time that the Bavarian 
government organized the University of Munich, 
and called thither as professors, the most eminent 
men of Germany, in all departments of science. 
Agassiz, attracted by the fame of these teachers, 
did not hesitate to quit the fashionable University 
of Heidelberg, for the rude capital of Bavaria. 
Although only a student, his already extensive 
knowledge of Natural History, soon secured for 
him the friendship of the Professors, and this 
intimacy resulted in an increased enthusiasm for 
science, as well as an extension of the field of his 
researches. The organization of plants, and their 
geographical distribution; the mysteries of the 
formation of animals, and their gradual develope- 
ment, and the principles of classification, were 
the subjects of his diligent inquiries. Nor in an 
atmosphere redolent with such speculations, did 
he refrain from investigations of yet deeper cha- 
racter, touching the relations between spirit and 
matter. The pantheistic theory, that form of in- 
fidelity the most revolting to the ingenuous, the 
best adapted to ensnare the fastidious and self- 
confident mind, was at that time embraced by 
many eminent men of Germany. For a time 
Agassiz was led to think favourably of these 
views, but happily a more extended field of re- 


search opened before him ; and when his investi- 
gations shewed that such opinions could not be 
reconciled with the facts with which he became 
conversant, every doubt was dispelled, and he un- 
hesitatingly proclaimed ‘ the existence of one God, 
the author and ruler of the universe.’ Martius, 
the distinguished botanist, had recently returned 
from South America, and was about to publish 
his great work on the Natural History of Brazil. 
The death of a fellow labourer, who was to edit 
the Zoological portion of the work, led Martius 
to assign the subject of fishes to his friend and 
pupil Agassiz. The arduous task was undertaken, 
and from the time of the appearance of the work, 
the fame of the young naturalist was established. 
In the meantime his medical studies did not oe- 
cupy that place in the pursuits of Agassiz, which 
his parents deemed necessary for his success in 
life. They protested against his excessive devo- 
tion to his favourite employments, and at length 
withdrew the moderate allowance which they had 
hitherto granted him. This was a terrible blow 
for a young man, who thus found himself de- 
prived of all means of subsistence, and obliged to 
renounce what was dearer than all to him, his 
port-folios. But like other passions, the love of 
science is ingenious in surmounting difficulties. 
Agassiz applied to a bookseller, to whom he 
showed the materials he had collected for a 
Natural History of the Fresh-water Fishes of 
Europe. The beauty of the drawings, and the 
enthusiasm of the young man, gained the heart 
of the old bookseller, who advanced the funds 
required for the prosecution of the work. At the 
same time, like a good son, our student sought to 
regain the favour of his parents. He applied 
himself seriously to his profession, and passed 
with distinction his examination for the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, and in the same year took his 
degree in Philosophy. 

His labours in his favourite pursuits had now 
resulted in the accumulation of a vast number of 
drawings of fossil as well as recent fishes. What 
was he to do with all these materials? His pa- 
rents were impatient that he should begin his 
medical career. But he had not yet seen Paris, 
and he could not make up his mind to commence 
practice without having examined the rich collee- 
tions of that great capital ; without having visited 
the Jardin des Plantes; and, above all, without 
having heard Cuvier, whose renown filled the 
world. But how was he to go? Happily, a friend 
of his father having just inherited a small sum 
of money, thought he could not employ it better 
than in aiding the project of his young friend. 
On his arrival in Paris, Agassiz lost no time in 
seeking out the two most eminent men of the age, 
then residing in that city—Cuvier and Humboldt. 
Cuvier, endeavouring to assuage his grief for the 
death of his daughter, had just commenced his 
great work on fishes, and received with eagerness 
every thing relating to fossil species. Agassi 
relied upon his port-folios for his introduction to 
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the great naturalist. Cuvier was so much as- 
tonished by it, that after a second interview he 
informed Agassiz that he would give up the pro- 
jected publication, and make over to him all his 
materials, if he would undertake to describe them. 
For those who know the value which the materials 
for a literary work acquire in the eyes of an au- 
thor, this incident will be a sufficient evidence of 
the elevation of Cuvier’s character. From this 
moment Agassiz continued on intimate terms 
with Cuvier’s family, and he has been known to 
remark, that the happiest moments of his life 
were passed in the cabinet of that illustrious man. 

Returning to Switzerland in 1832, after the 
death of Cuvier, Ayvassiz was appointed Professor 
of Natural History ina college recently organized 
at Neufchatel, a post which he occupied until his 
departure for the United States. 

By the assistance of Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt, Agassiz was enabled to commence in one 
year after his return to his native country, the 
publication of his work on Fossil Fishes. He 
dedicated it to Humboldt; and of all his works it 
is this to which he is chiefly indebted for the emi- 
nent rank which he holds in the scientific world. 
Our space forbids any details of this remarkable 
production. It consists of five volumes and an 
atlas of plates, including descriptions and figures 
of nearly one thousand fossil fishes. The numer- 
ous additions to the known species, rendered ne- 
cessary many alterations in the science of Icthy- 
ology; new types were established, and the af- 
finity of groups and families were more clearly 
shown. But more than this, an entircly new 
classification was founded, based principally on 
the importance of the fossil species. 


[To be continued. } 


SOME ACCOUNT OF DANIEL WHEELER, JR., 
SON OF THE LATE DANIEL WHEELER. 


In his case, many months of suffering and 
declining strength, preceded the appearance of 
symptoms which indicated immediate danger. 
During this period, much mental depression was 
passed through: days of conflict, and nights of 
pain and sleeplessness, were allotted, in which it 
was emphatically felt, “Vain is the help of man.” 
But through this proving season, it was cause of 
thankfulness to observe an increasing ability to 
bow to the chastening of the Lord; and though 
the nature of his malady made expression difficult 
and painful, the exemplary patience with which 
accumulated trials were borne, gave evidence, 
stronger than words, that a good hand was under- 
neath, sustaining in the hour of greatest need, 
and carrying forward in the soul a work of pre- 
paration for the rest and purity of heaven. 

A period of lessened trial was permitted to 
follow; and the last two wecks of his life were 
marked by a holy quiet,—a deep and abiding 
peace,—which contrasted strongly with the suf- 
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fering and depression that had preceded, and the 
heavenly serenity of his countenance bore une- 
quivocal testimony to the calm that reigned 
within. 

He appeared to find increased comfort in listen- 
ing to the holy scriptures, and in retirement of 

| spirit before the Lord. At these seasons, the 
overshadowing of the Divine presence was sensi- 
bly felt, and streams of consolation were permit- 

| ted to flow, which refreshed and sustained amidst 
'the sinkings of nature. He made frequent and 
thankful reference to the comfort thus granted 
him, and appeared able to rest, in child-like con- 
fidence, on the love and mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus. 

Two days before his close, when feeling very 
feeble, he remarked, “‘ Four months of pain and 
weariness, have done much to wean from the love 
of life. If it were not for the sake of a few 
whom I dearly love, there would be something 
very sweet in the thought of rest in heaven.” 
Again, when the sense of sinking was very dis- 
tressing, he exclaimed,—* Oh! my Saviour, 
grant me power to avoid murmuring and evil 
thoughts.” 

There was considerable obscurity in the charac- 
ter of his complaint, and its issue was so far un- 
certain, as to leave grounds for hope, that life 
might, at all events, be considerably prolonged ; 
and of this expectation his own mind evidently 
partook. But on the morning of the 24th, a 
great change was apparent ;— it became clear to 
those around him that the vital powers were fast 
failing, and the idea of immediate danger, seemed 
for the first time to strike himself. 

When the medical attendant retired, he en- 
quired, “ What does ———— say of me?” and 
on being told that he was considered to be sink- 
ing, he received the information with perfect 
calmness, and solemnly replied, “ If it be so, the 
will of the Lord be done. All fear of death has 
long been taken away. But Ido shrink from the 
pain of dying. I would crave an easy dismissal.” 
It was rejoined, “ But thou hast no fear for the 
future?’ His answer was deliberate and full;— 
‘“ Perfect trust ;” continuing, “I hope [ do not 
deceive myself; I have prayed that | might not, 
and I have known so much mercy, that | cannot 
think it would be permitted at the eleventh hour.” 
He sat propped on the sofa with the most placid 
expression of countenance, as one without doubt 
or fear ; and presently, as if thinking aloud, ex- 
claimed, “ His son died for us.” 

Once during the day, when excessively ex- 
hausted, he looked distressed, saying, ‘“‘ What 
shall I do?’ He was reminded that (od’s 
strength is sufficient for all things; he answered 
quickly, “I wish I could feel it.” But the next 
moment, atranquil and satisfied expression passed 
over his face, and he grasped more firmly the 
hand he held, as though the assurance had com- 
forted him. 

His strength continued to fail ; and about ten 
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o'clock the same evening, with the freedom from | enabled to rejoice, on his account, in the full 
pain he had so much desired, the silver cord was persuasion, that he is gone to his everlasting rest. 
loosed, and the unfettered spirit permitted, as we For several months previous to his death, his 
reverently believe, to enter that city whose walls | health had gradually declined, but he continued, 
are salvation and her gates praise. _as long as he was able, to attend meetings, a prac- 
He died on the 24th of 6th month, 1848, aged | tice in which he was always exemplary. 
about 35 years.—/Annual Monitor. The following particulars respecting him, re- 
ceived from a friend who often visited him in his 
arom wanrecer. last illness, may be interesting to many friends 
in this country, as they prove that “ God is no 
| respecter of persons; but in every nation, he that 
| feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, is ac- 
cepted with him.” 

“Qur friend Antoine Benezet was removed 





Though our Obituary is confined to the mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends in Great Britain 
and Ireland, we apprehend our readers will be 
pleased to peruse the following notice of a late 
worthy member of a little community in the South | from us by death, the 10th of this month, at six 
of France, professing with Friends.© o'clock in the evening : he died full of faith in the 


AntToINeE Benezet died at Coffenies, in the | mercy of his God, and relying on the merits of 
South of France, the 10th of 9th mo., 1848 ; aged 


: | his divine Saviour. It was very edifying to be 
about 56. His parents were both members of | in his company, during the latter part of his ill- 
the little community professing with Friends in| ness. He said, one day, that he looked upon it 
those parts, and Antoine was brought up in the | ag q great favour, that his illness had been so pro- 
school supported by friends in England ; he was longed, for he had had time to prepare for death ; 
a valued and useful member of the two months | that he felt completely loosened from the things 
meeting of Congenies, near Nismes; and his re-| of this life, having laid aside all worldly cares ; 
moval is much felt by the little company there; | but the more he was favoured to understand the 
to whom he had endeared himself, by his warm, } truths of the gospel, the more he felt himself to 
affectionate disposition, and his humble, Christian | poe a poor and unworthy creature, in the sight of 
walk. For many years, he filled the station of | jis divine Master; and that all he desired and fer- 
an overseer ; and he endeavoured to be faithful to vently prayed for, was, to feel an assurance of 
his trust, being always ready to be employed for! forgiveness, having nothing to look to, but the 
the good of his fellow members, though he had | mer ; 
often to labour under many discouragements. 
His attachment to the principles he professed 
was strong, and, according to his measure, he 
cheerfully exerted himself in the cause he had at 
heart ; particularly of later years, when, by the 
removal of his beloved friend and relative, Louis 
A. Majolier, towards whom he felt an almost filial 
attachment, more of the weight of the discipline 
devolved upon him; but, although those who re- 
main, feel his removal to be a loss indeed, they are 


mercy of his God, in Christ Jesus, his Redeemer. 
He took great delight in having the Scriptures 
read to him; and, one day, after hearing a psalm, 
he said, “‘Tremble at the word of the Lord.” 
A person present, having remarked, that we must 
tremble, and, at the same time, rejoice ; he added 
—“Yes; these words have a different meaning, 
yet they must go together,—‘Tremble and re- 
joice.’”’ 
“Tn the midst of his sufferings, which were very 
severe towards the end, being occasioned by cramp 
* The little settlement of those professing with in all his limbs, he was preserved in m ape of . 
Friends in the south of France, has been known to | traordinary calmness, and one evening he said 
Friends in this country for more than seventy years. that ‘ Vow he possessed that Divine peace which 
They are descended from the ancient Albigenses, who | he had so much desired, and that he believed his 


were never under the yoke of Romish superstition. | sufferings would end with this life.’ On the day 
For many years, previous to their becoming acquainted 


with Friends in this country, they held similar views of his death, a friend having called to pe him, 











ligious observances, oaths, &c. Their present number | would be a glorious one, Antoine Benezet said,. 


may be from 130 to 140, children included. Conge-| ‘This is what I hope;’ and turning towards his 


nies, Nismes, and St. Giles, are the principal localities ilv ¢ se ‘ho were i 
in which they reside. At each of these places, meet- family and friends who were in the room, he 


ings, after the manner of Friends, are regularly held. added, ‘The Lord be with you.’ And a little 
At Congenies, which is the most central spot, and after, ‘The grace mercy and peace which is in 
where most of them reside, there is a substantial meet- | our Lord Jesus Christ, be with you all.’ And he 


a rearg: capable of accommodating from three to four | further added, ‘I have an affectionate wife and 
undred persons. At Nismes, a very convenient : . : mde 
building, standing ina little garden, has been hired, children, who wait upon me most tenderly, but 


and is usedas a place of meeting. It is at Nismes that | ™Y choice is made, I prefer leaving them all, 
the school, partly supported by the voluntary subscrip- | that I may go to my Saviour.’ And he fre- 
tions of Friends in England, is situated. Many of the | quently said, ‘Death has no terrors for me, I 


children have already shared in the benefits of this in-| am not afraid to die. Much more he expressed 
stitution. It now contains ten boys and nine girls, an¢ 


is under very good care. There are four other small to his family, which evinced the mene of his mind 
settlements of Friends in the neighbourhood of Con- | #8 he was leaving this world for his heavenly in- 
genies. heritance.””—Annual Monitor. 
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J. C. CALHOUN’S LIST OF GRIEVANCES, 
EXAMINED. 
[Concluded from page 383. } 


The third on the list of grievances is the Mis- 
souri Compromise. 

It is not so much the Compromise of which 
Mr. Calhoun complains, as the resistance to 
slavery that led to it, and the consequence which 
he attributes to it. The members of the free 
States insisted that the Constitution of the new 
State should provide for the prohibition of slavery 
within its borders; those from the slave States, 
that it should be admitted without any such re- 
striction. 

Whatever may be thought of the demand of 
“the North,” asa matter of fact we know that 
it was defeated. Missouri was admitted as a slave 
State. Was this an aggression of “the North?” 
But Slavery was prohibited in all territory north 
of 36° 30’. Practical grievance this could not 
be; for there was no actual slavery in that portion 
of territory ; and what constitutional right of “the 
South’’ was assailed? Mr. Calhoun does not 
answer. What compromise of the Constitution 


was violated? Let us have no vague declamation. 
Point out the article, the section, the clause, se- 
curing to “the South” a single right which that 
exclusion of Slavery from the Louisiana Terri- 
tory, north of 36° 30’, transgressed. 
has been done—it cannot be done 


It never 
no such right 
exists. Where, then, we again ask, is the ag- 
gression of “the North?’ But, suppose there 
was some slight aggression, “the South” has ac- 
quiesced in it for eighteen years, and is now so 
well satisfied with the result, that it insists upon 
“the North” repeating the aggression! 

So much for the third class of grievances. 

4. The fourth may be entitled the Wilmot 
Proviso. The present movement of the non- 
slaveholders to prohibit the introduction of Slavery 
into California and New Mexico is “the head and 
front” of the offending of “the North.” This 
is the grievance of grievances. 

The remarks we made under the last head, ap- 
ply here with double force; for not a portion 
only, but the whole of these Territories is free— 
free, too, as well in law as in fact. “The North” 
proposes to maintain their present condition ; the 
Address denounces this proposition as aggressive. 
Aggressive on what right? What constitutional 
provision, which of the four compromises on the 
subject of Slavery, named in the Address, does it 
violate? The Address specifies nothing of the 
kind. It wanders off into some declamatory 

neralities about the equal rights and dignity of 
the States, and pretends to find in the proposition 
to exclude Slavery from the Territories—an ex- 
clusion equally operating on all citizens carrying 
slaves with them, go from what State they may— 
an outrage upon this equality of rights. 

Our business is with the Constitution. Our 
sole object in this place is to call attention to the 
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fact that if there be any aggression in this Pro- 
viso movement of “the North,” the Address has 
not shown that itis an aggression upon a single 
right secured to “the South” by the Constitu- 
tion. 

We shall now, in behalf, not of “the North,” 
but of human freedom, of the great non-slaye- 
holding masses of the country, draw up a bill of 
indictment against, not “the South,” but against 
slavery, and the slaveholding caste, whether com- 
posed of slaveholders at the South, or slave 
owners and pro-slavery men at the North. 

We ask the reader to recollect, that the Con- 
stitution was framed in the expectation that 
Slavery would soon cease, and with a manifest 
adaptation te that event; that all its compro- 
mises were agreed to by the opponents of Slavery, 
with this understanding; that the only way in 
which the people of the several States were in- 
duced to acquiesce in these compromises was, by 
assurances that this event would soon take place, 
and, as it was, Slavery would be confined to the 
States in which it then existed; that the Con- 
gress of the Confederation, which was in session 
at the very moment the Constitution was in pro- 
gress, passed an ordinance by a decisive majority, 
prohibiting forever the existence of Slavery in the 
only Territory then within its jurisdiction. 

The first act we shall notice was the law of 
1793, in regard to fugitives from service. It at- 
tempted to impose on State magistrates the obli- 
gation of issuing process to arrest runaway slaves, 
of hearing the claim of an owner or his agent, 
and, if in their judgment the claim was valid, of 
delivering up the persons claimed—a monstrous 
stretch of Federal power. For nearly fifty years 
this provision of the law was acquiesced in by 
“the North.” The work of arresting and sur- 
rendering fugitives, in some cases, was the most 
lucrative business of the magistrates and consta- 
bles in the free States, bordering on the slave- 
holding. In the execution of this work, they 
were totally irresponsible: the Federal power could 
not call them to an account, for they were State 
magistrates; the State authorities could not call 
them to an account, for they were discharging 
Federal duties. Thus the vital question of per- 
sonal liberty was left to the decision of irresponsi- 
ble magistrates, in whose character, position, and 
circumstances, too often, the slave-hunter found 
sufficient assurance that a merely plausible claim 
would be regarded with favour. 

The Address complains of the obstacles thrown 
in the way of the reclamation of fugitive slaves 
in “the North.” It says nothing of the laws of 
“the South,” which imprison, and in some 
cases enslave, free citizens of the non-slaveholding 
States, found within its limits. Coloured people 
in some of the New England States enjoy equal 
rights with the whites. In nearly all the free 
States they are regarded as citizens. But they 
cannot visit South Carolina, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, for any purpose whatever, 
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no matter how legitimate or necessary, without | J. C. Calhoun, of maintaining Slavery in Texas, 


being thrown into prison, and, in some cases, for 
the second or third offence, sold into slavery! 
Such laws are in direct, palpable violation of the 
(Constitution, which provides that “the citizens 
of each State shall be entitled to all the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens of the several 
States.” 

We proceed to notice rapidly another class of 
acts, repugnant to the spirit of the Constitution, 
and in derogation of the implied pledges of the 
original compact, that slavery should be confined 
to the States then existing. 

From time to time, portions of territory claimed 
by Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, were 
set off, and formed into four new and large States, 
all of them slaveholding—Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Mississippi—containing now a slave 
population larger by three hundred thousand than 
the whole slave population of the States of the 
Union when the present Constitution was adopted. 
Could the opponents of Slavery in the Federal 
Convention have foreseen this growth of the evil, 
they would have insisted on some more effectual 
provisions for confining it within its then existing 
limits. 

In 1803, the rich territory of Louisiana was 
purchased from France; no measures were taken 
to secure to it the blessings of Liberty; and in 
process of time, the Slave power received a vast 
accession from the admission into the Union of 
three large States, carved out of this territory, all 
slaveholding, and now containing a servile popu- 
lation of three hundred thousand souls. Was this 
in fulfilment of the faith of the original compact ? 

In 1821, Florida was obtained from Spain, after 
a protracted struggle, and secured for the benefit 
of Slavery. It is now represented in the Senate 
of the United States equally with the old States 
of Virginia and Massachusetts, whose delegates 
in the Federal Convention fondly anticipated an 
early extinction of the evil of Slavery, and sup- 
posed this event would be hastened by the opera- 
tion of the Federal Constitution. 

Never was there a more flagrant outrage com- 
mitted by the slave power than in the case of 
Texas. We all know on what ground John C. 
Calhoun rested the policy of this annexation. 
There was danger that Slavery would be abolished 
in Texas; that act might render insecure the ex- 
istence of Slavery in the South; annexation was 
sought and consummated by Mr. Calhoun to 
prevent the extinction of Slavery in -Texas, to 
secure its existence in the South, and to augment 
its power by the accession of new slave States! 
This was boldly avowed by Mr. Calhoun, Secre- 
tary of State, in official documents. Thus, and 
for such reasons, was Texas annexed. 

The annexation of Texas, as we all know, in- 
volved war with Mexico. A war of two years, 
in which millions of money and thousands of lives 
were wasted, was the price of this acquisition, 
made originally for the purpose, as announced by 





and consolidating its power in these States. 


The war confirmed the acquisition of Texas, 


and brought us vast new territories—California 
and New Mexico—in which Slavery had been 
abolished by the laws of Mexico. The non-slave- 


holders of the country, after all that had taken 


place — Louisiana purchased, and devoted to 


Slavery; Florida obtained by treaty, and devoted 


to Slavery; Texas secured by war and devoted 


to Slavery; nine new States admitted, all slave- 
holding; the richer and larger portion of the 


country given up to Slavery—thought that it 


was high time to resist this aggressive march of 
an institution which had been barely tolerated in 
the beginning of our history, and were under the 
impression that, as the new Territories were free 
already, both in law and in fact, not even the all- 
grasping slaveholder could object to a policy de- 
signed to keep them free. But, what do we see? 
This reasonable policy denounced as an unheard- 
of outrage on the rights of “the South!” the 
demand is made that the whole of these Terri- 
tories be left open to the establishment of slavery, 
or, at the very least, that the smaller portion of 
them alone be secured to free labour. Will the 
American people bow their necks to the heel of 
such a despotism? 





POPULAR CUSTOMS QUESTIONED. 
[Continued from page 339. } 


5. Where did our Lord or his Apostles call the 
months of the year, by the heathen names, Janu- 
ary, February, &c. Or the days of the week, 
Sunday, Monday? &e. And when did they devi- 
ate in these particulars from the simple and sig- 
nificant form adopted in the beginning, of desig- 
nating those periods of time, according to their 
numerical order, First Month, Second Month, Xe. 
First Day, Second Day? Xe. 

Compare Gen. chap. i. and ii. 2: viii. 13. Luke 

xxiv. 1. John ii. 1. 


6. When and where, did any one of them un- 
cover his head, or bow his body, or bend his knee, 
in token of reverence to any man or any place, 
but to the Lord alone? Is not He, the same now, 
as ever he was, a jealous God, who will not give 
his glory to another ? 

Compare Exodus xx. 5: xxxiv. 14: 1 Cor. xi. 4. 7. 
Ephs. iii. 14. 

7. Where do we read in the New Testament, 
that the Apostles allowed their converts to trifle 
away their time in any vain amusements, to in- 
dulge inthe pomps and vanities, or be conformed 
to the fashions of this world, or to be curious in 
adorning their persons, in plaiting the hair or 
putting on of apparel? Or when did they use 
other than plainness of speech or plain attire, and 
a dignified, yet respectful demeanour amongst 
men! 


Compare 1 Tim. ii. 9. John xvii. 15, 16. Matt. vi. 
25—34. 
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8. Where do we read that the disciples of our 
Lord instituted the observenge of any particular 
days or times, however memorable in the annals 
of the church, such as Shrove-Tuesday—Ash- 
Wednesday—Holy Thursday —Good Friday— 
Lent and Easter? And do not the very names 
themselves — Christ-mass—Lam-mass— M ichael- 
mass, &c. denote their origin? Whilst it is the 
reasonable duty of every Christian, frequently to 
retire for private meditation, and to set apart one 
day, or even a larger portion of the week, for the 
public worship of Almighty God, is there any 
scriptural ground for the veneration of particular 
days as such? Did not God create seven days 
in the beginning? yea, and He saw them ALL to 


be good. 


Compare Gal. iv. 10,11. Psalm cxlv. 2. 2Cor. vi. 2. 
Matt. vi. 11. 


_—— 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 10, 1849. 


The Editor acknowledges his obligation to the 
correspondent who has kindly furnished the ac- 
count of the early settlement of Friends in Canada. 
By a note accompanying the communication, it 
appears that the father of the friend to whom we 
are indebted for this notice, was one of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee, and probably the youngest 
of the number; but he has been several years 
gathered to his fathers. Thus generations in their 
course decay. 

If any readers of the Review, or others who wish 
well to our undertaking, are in possession of in- 
formation of an interesting character, on which 
entire reliance may be placed, in relation to the 
settlement of Friends in the wilds, or sparsely po- 
pulated parts of our county, it would be gratefully 
accepted. In communications of this nature, a 
careful attention to dates is highly desirable. In 
the communication to which reference has been 
made, it may be observed that the time of the visit 
is not stated, but it was probably several years 
after the date of J. Pemberton’s letter. The route 
pursuéd by Thompson and Lummos’ in their boat 
navigation from Erie to Philadelphia, in the au- 
tumn of 1795, was in part the same as that accom- 
plished by our Friends; but of the canal between 
Wood Creek and the Mohawk, nothing is now re- 
membered ; and hence it appears doubtful whether 
it was then in existence. 

A narrative of the kind alluded to, naturally 
turns our reflections on the changes, in the method 
and speed of travelling, in that country, which the 
last fifty years have effected. The distance tra- 
versed by our Friends in going or returning, which 


*See vol. 1, p. 37 of the Review, for an account of 
that enterprise. 
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involved so great exposure and fatigue, was proba. 
bly less than that between Buffalo and New York . 
and yet the latter was passed over by the Editor, 
in the autumn of 1845, in about thirty-six hours, 
without any hardship except the want of sleep. 


It may be remembered by many of our readers, 
that about the year 1837 very considerable disturb- 
ance arose on or near the line between the United 
States and the British provinces on the St Lawrence. 
One of the expedients adopted by some of the sub. 
ordinate authorities of the Canadian government. 
was to tender the oath of allegiance to the inhabj- 
tants of the province; not overlooking the immi- 
grants from the United States. As the Friends who 
were settled there could not, consistently with their 
well-known principles, take any oath, they ap. 
peared, for a time, in danger of being regarded as 
enemies to the government under which they were 
living; and to which they were willing to accord 
all the allegiance which was compatible with their 
testimony against war. 

Being connected with the Yearly Meeting of New 
York, the Meeting for Sufferings of that body ap- 
peared the regular organ for bringing their case to 
the view of the superior officers of the province 
But the situation of affairs at the time, rendered it 
very questionable whether an address from Friends 
of New York, if they should think proper to present 
one, would be acceptable to the officers of the 
British government: and our Canadian Friends 
were not a branch of the Yearly Meeting of London. 

Under these circumstances, addresses to the 
Earl of Durham, Governor General of Canada, were 
prepared and signed by a few of the Friends re- 
siding in the province of Lower Canada, and pre- 
sented to the Governor at Quebec by a deputation 
of two or three Friends. This deputation was fur- 
nished with a letter of introduction to the Governor 
and one of his secretaries, by our Friend J. J.Gurney, 
who was then in the province, who appears to have 
been acquainted with the Governor, and who also 
supplied the means to defray the needful expense. 

These memorials, which gave a concise expo- 
sition of the conscientious persuasion of our society 
in regard to oaths, their testimony in favour of uni- 
versal peace, and their desire to live peaceably 
under the government of the reigning sovereign, 
were received with respectful attention by the 
Governor, who appeared fully acquainted with the 
acts which were passed in favour of those who 
were conscientiously restrained from taking an ath, 
during the reigns of William III. and George I. ; and 
he assured them that if any form of declaration dif- 
ferent from those prescribed in the acts referred to 
had been tendered to them, it was unauthorized, 
and was probably the result of inadvertence. The 
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addresses and the Governor's reply becoming 
known to the subordinate authorities, all attempts to 
subject our Friends to any molestation on account 
of their refusal to take the oath of allegiance, im- 
mediately ceased.* 





The Editor has heretofore offered some observa- 
tions in relation to obituaries. He is fully aware ot 
the emotions with which the memory of a dear and 
recently departed connection is cherished ; having 
learned it from the most impressive of teachers; 
yet he is also persuaded that such notices as may 
appear in the eyes of particular friends, to fall 
quite below the character of those to whom they 
are applied, are liable to seem, in the view of stran- 
gers, too highly coloured. While anxious to avoid 
giving pain to any of his eorrespondents, he has 
sometimes thought his duty as an editor required 
that obituaries furnished by surviving friends should 
be somewhat abbreviated. It is also to be remem- 
bered, that as our plan does not include the notice 
of the decease of any but members of our own So- 
ciety, persons of particular eminence excepted, it is 
necessary that obituaries,communicated for inser- 
tion, should be accompanied by the name of the 
correspondent. Anonymous notices, especially if 
they do not state whether the decedent was a mem- 
ber or not, can hardly claim a place in the Review. 





Diep,--On the 4th of Eighth month last, in the 
70th year of her age, Saran, wife of Daniel Clapp, 
of Pomfret, Con., an Elder in the Society of Friends. 

Having been concerned to regard the injunction 
to seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, she was prepared to fill with propriety and 
advantage, the various stations of wife, mother, and 
friend ; and in the closing period she was favoured 
= patience and a quiet resignation to the Divine 
will, 

—, At Dighton, Mass., on the 28th of First 
month, after a long and painful illness, which she 
bore with Christian fortitude and resignation, Mary 
SHove, aged 49 years, a member of Swansey 
Monthly Meeting. 

——, At Freetown, Mass., on the 21st of Second 
month, Epmunp Tripp, youngest son of Philip 
Tripp, aged 21 years, also a member of Swansey 
Monthly Meeting. 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE MAIL COACHMAN. 


Should the editor be as much gratified as my- 
self in the perusal of the following statement and 
letter, he will cheerfully give a column to the 
honest Welshman, as well as a wish that long 
may the Insurance Office be the gainer by his tee- 
totalism. One of our townsmen, in a letter re- 
cently written on ship board, while on his way to 
Liverpool, proffers a new definition of man: 


_—— 





* For the information respecting these addresses, &c., 


I'am indebted to the kindness of my friend H. M., of 
Monkton, Vermont. 
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instead of calling him, with Plato, an unfeathered, 
}two legged animal, let him be designated as a 
stomach on two legs, inasmuch as to eat and sleep, 
and sleep and drink, are the apparently predomi- 
nant objects with so many, who have not learned 
properly to control the appetite. I do not offer 
the following, lately published in an English tract, 
because 1 suppose a caution or a watchword is 
needful to many of the readers of the Review— 
for it is well known, that Friends as a class, are 
not an intemperate people—but nevertheless it 
may have its use. P. 


The following is a letter from the mail coach- 
man who drives daily from Cardiff to Swansea, in 
Wales, to a gentleman who rode on the box of 
his coach to the late meeting of the British As- 
sociation at Swansea. This gentleman observing 
that the coachman was a very intelligent man, and 
the picture of robust health, and learning from 
him that the circumstances under which he be- 
came a teetotaler were very interesting, begged to 
have an outline of it in a letter, of which the fol- 
lowing is an abstract, and which is now published 
with his permission. 


Cardiff, May 4th, 1848. 


Dear Sir,—A short time since you came down 
on the “ Box” of the London and Pembroke mail, 
via Glo’ster, which I drive, and have driven for 
nearly eight years; and amongst other topics 
which our conversation led to, was that of “'Tem- 
perance,”’ and the most important one of “ Total 
Abstinence” from all stimulating, exciting, or 
intoxicating drinks, which you and myself agreed 
were not at all requisite, for there is not one man 
out of every hundred who requires to take it for 
the sake of keeping up his strength. Some per- 
sons may, perhaps, say that with some constitu- 
tions it is requisite; but from my experience and 
long observation, there are but a few instances 
where it would be absolutely, bona fide useful, 
and then to be taken most strictly—not to gratify 
the palate—in every sense of the word, “ Medi- 
cinally.” I will now endeavour to convince you, 
(and God grant that I may be enabled to convince 
others) from the following narrative, that it is 
“quite a mistake” for a man to think he requires 
a glass of ale, wine, or spirits of any kind while 
he is travelling, or exposed to the inclemency of 
the weather. I tell him he does not require it, 
because he is exposed to the different states and 
temperature of the atmosphere; I speak from ex- 
perience; and I think,you will allow my au- 
thority to be good, and [| hope of some value to 
the ‘cause,’ when [tell you it is the result of 
an experience of twenty seven years of exposure 
to all kinds of weather; and that during that 
time, as a servant of the public, I have never 
been out of employment “one minute.” I have 
driven on several roads out of London and in the 
provinces, but was never out of a situation, al- 
ways having a coach to go to before my previous 
engagement terminated ; during that period I have 
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driven a distance equal to more than twenty seven 
times round the earth which we ‘inhabit, al- 
lowing the circumference of the globe to be 
25,000 miles. My present appointment is seventy 
four miles per day, or 27,010 miles per year; 
and during the last fourteen months (with the 
exception of my having been “subpcenzed” in 
Bristol, in October last, on a trial to prove an 
“alibi” ) I have never been one day off the “ Box” 
of the Mail, Sundays not excepted, and I have 
been through some very severe weather last 
winter, yet I have never had recourse to “ stimu- 
lants” of any kind, showing clearly that a person 
in health does not require them. And it is really 
quite astonishing what a very little we do require, 
only the “mind” cannot be brought to think so 
with all people: for instance, from the amount of 
exposure to which I am subject, a person would 
fancy he ought, previous to starting, to lay in a 
good “foundation.” It is a mistake: the ma- 
jority eat and drink too much. Now I will tell 
you my habits for the last fourteen months, and 
their results. 

I rise regularly without being called, about 6 
A. M., and immediately have a cold bath, dress, 
read for three quarters of an hour, and prayers; 
breakfast, which consists of a small basin of bread 
and milk; am at my duties (the coach-office) at 
8 o’clock; go seventy four miles (all weather) 
without taking anything whatever; return to my 
home at 5 o’clock P. M. At half-past 5 o’clock 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, I partake of 
meat for dinner (roast or boiled mutton, ) potatoes 
and bread, and about half a glass of water, (al- 
ways leaving off when I could eat half as much 
again;) and in the evening of those days, at 9 
o'clock, I take a cup of tea and a slice of bread 
and butter. Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sundays, 
I do not eat meat, but take tea and dry toast for 
my dinner; and on those evenings, at 9 o’clock, 
I Sore a glass of water and a sfice of bread and 
butter; read every evening and prayers, and go 
to bed very regularly at 10 o’clock. The result 
of such extreme regularity of diet, habits, and 
rest, I find to me, whe most conducive to health, 
and I have no doubt it would be so to others. 

Very faithfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN PROBETT. 

P. S.—I never smoke or take snuff. 

Some years ago, when he was in the company 
of several coachmen, they affirmed that no one 
could drive a coach and attend to his business 
properly on less than two glasses of brandy and 
water a day. That very evening Probett dropped 
1s. 6d. into the box, and said, “there go two 
glasses of brandy ;” and with this money which 
he dropped in every hight regularly, he paid the 
insurance on his life for £1000. After a while 
a bonus was granted, which reduced his payment ; 
and it is now only one shilling aday. Thus he 


has secured a competence to his family in case of 


his death. Besides this, he has been enabled to 


send four of his children to boarding-schools, that 
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they may enjoy the inestimable advantage of 
good education. He keeps a regular journal of 
the events of each day, and stands at the head of 
his profession. How much better to make this 
use of his money, than for a man to spend it in 
making himself more or less drunk, which is the 
case with many a coachman, who becomes a pau- 
per as soon as he loses his employment. 








An Exposition of the Faith of the Religious 
Society of Friends in the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of the Christian Religion, &c. By 
THoMAS Evans, pp. 316.—To which is pre- 
fixed, A Brief Account of the Rise of the 
Sociely,—pp. 44. 


A new edition of the above work, introduced 
by a short notice of,the rise of the Society of 
Friends, and the state of religion in England at 
that period, has just been issued from the press ; 
and is for sale at Friends’ Bookstore, No. &4 
Mulberry street; Uriah Hunt & Son, No. 44 
North Fourth street; and Henry Longstreth, No. 
347 Market street. It is neatly got up, on good 
paper, and printed with a clear type, and will be 
sold at 65 cents, well bound in sheep. 

The following minutes of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, show the character of the work, viz: 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING FOR SUFFERINGS, 


At a Meeting of the Representatives of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends, commonly called Qua- 
kers, in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
the eastern part of Maryland and Virginia, held in 
Philadelphia the 19th of the Tenth month, 1827— 

The Committee to whose consideration was refer- 
red the preparing or collecting into one view, such 
a brief exposition of the fundamental principles 
held by us, as might evince to candid, unprejudiced 
minds, that they are the genuine doctrines of the 
Christian religion, promulgated by our blessed 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and his apostles ; having ex- 
amined a compilation from the writings of our 
primitive Friends, illustrative of those principles 
which they held and laboured to spread in the 
world, and which we as a religious body have al- 
ways professed and most surely believed ; the work, 
after careful attention, was approved; and _ the 
author, Thomas Evans, is at liberty to publish it: 
it being hoped that it will be beneficial, not only to 
the membersof our own Society, but to such others 
as are desirous of correct information, and a clear 
understanding of the coincidence of sentimentand 
unity of faith, which has continually subsisted in 
and among our worthy predecessors, and the faith- 
ful members of our Religious Society, down to the 
present day. Extract from the Minutes, 

Jonaruan Evans, Clerk. 


The first edition of the Exposition having been 
disposed of, and a second being now called for, the 
author apprehended that a few alterations and ad- 
ditions would render it more valuable. These have 
accordingly been made, and the whole being sub- 
mitted to the examination and judgment of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, the following minute ws 
made on the subject, viz.: 

Ata Meeting of the Representatives of the Re- 
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ligious Society of Friends, commonly called Qua- | tised skill to spring from the sideboard of the 


a Oe t a ae en a —_ in | train to the platform, two greasy-faced men in 
Being informed that the author of the treatise | “@®¥8 jackets, with an oil-can in each of their 


styled “An Exposition of the Faith of the Religious right hands, and with something like a mophead 
Society of Friends,”’ &c., approved by the meeting of dirty cotton hugged under each of their left 
in the Tenth month last year, has made a few brief | arms, are to be seen running on each side of the 
additions in corroboration of some of the statements | rails below in pursuit of the train; and while the 


exhibited in that work, which he designs to place | porters, holding the handles of the carriage doors 
in a second edition that he is about publishing, they | ¢, prevent any traveller from escaping, are still 


v rdingly submitte ing ; . : : 
par pr te Saas d pins Pe aera age dered, it; 2 | advancing at a brisk walk, these two oilmen, who 
ae cluded that he may have liberty to insert them have now overtaken the train, diligently wipe as 
therein. As this work contains much valuable in- they proceed the dust and perspiration from the 
formation and solid religious instruction, it is de- | buffer-rods of the last carriage. As soon as these 
sired that Friends generally may so encourage it, | irons are perfectly clean and dry rubbed, they oil 
that each family may be duly supplied with it. them from their can; and then—crawling beneath 
Extract from the Minutes, the open doors of the carriages and beneath the 
JonatHan Evans, Clerk. | ¢.0¢ and ankles of a crowd of exuding travellers 
of all ages, who care no more for oilmen than the 
oilmen of this world care for them—they hurry 
to the buffer-rods of the next carriage—and so 
(Contioned from page 980. ) rapidly do they proceed, that before the last 
In a clear win‘er’s night the arrival of an up-| omnibus has driven off the buffer-rods of the whole 
train at the platform before us forms a very inter- | train are as bright as when new. But, secondly, 
esting picture. these two men have been closely followed by two 
No sound is heard in the cold air but the hiss- | others in green jackets—one on each side of the 
ing of a pilot engine, which, like a restless spirit | carriage—who deal solely in a yellow composition 
advancing and retrograding, is stealing along the | of tallow and palm-oil. Carrying a wooden box 
intermediate rails, waiting to carry off the next | full of this ointment in one hand and a sort of short 
down-train ; its course Tein marked by white | flat-salve knife in the other, they open with the 
steam meandering above it, and by red-hot coals | latter the small iron trap-doors which cover the 
of different sizes which are continually falling | receptacles for greasing the axles, restore what- 
from beneath it. In this obscure scene the Com- | ever quantity has been exhausted, and then, clos- 
pany’s interminable lines of gas-lights (there are | ing with a dexterous snap the little unctuous 
232 at the Euston Station), economically screwed | chamber over which they preside, they proceed 
down to the minimum of existence, are feebly | to the next tallow-box ; and thus, while the buffer- 
illuminating the damp varnished pannels of the | rods of the whole train are being comfortably 
line of carriages in waiting, the brass doorhandles | cleaned and greased, the glistening axles of the 
of the cabs, the shining haims, brass browbands, | carriages are simultaneously fed with luxurious 
and other ornaments on the drooping heads and | fat. Thirdly, while these two operations are pro- 
motionless backs of the cab-horses; and while | ceeding in the lower region, at about the same 
the blood-red signal lamp is glaring near the | rate two others are progressing, one inside the 
tunnel to deter unauthorised intrusion, the stars | carriages and the other on their roofs; for on the 
of heaven cast a faint silvery light through the | aaledh of every passenger-train, the carriage 
long strips of plate-glass in the roof above the | ‘searcher,’ also ‘beginning at the end,’ enters 
platform. Ona sudden is heard—the stranger | every carriage, lifts up first all the stuffed blue 
hardly knows whence—the mysterious moan of seats, next the carpet, which he drops in a heap 
compressed air, followed by the violent ringing of | in the middle of the carriage, and then, inquisi- 
abell. That instant every gaslight on and above | tively peeping under the two seats, he leaves the 
a curve of 900 feet suddenly bursts into full | carriage laden with whatever article or articles 
power. The carriages, cabs, &c., appear, com- | may have been left in it, to continue his search 
paratively speaking, in broad daylight, and the ‘throughout the train. The inconceivable num- 
beautiful iron reticulation which sustains the | ber and variety of the articles which he collects 
glazed roof appears like fairy work. we shall shortly have occasion to notice. Fourthly, 
The Railway Carriages—We will now pro- | above the searcher’s head, on the roof, and fol- 
ceed to detail a few circumstances respecting the | lowing him very closely in his course, there ‘ sits 
railway carriages, about which our readers have ‘up aloft’ a man called a ‘strapper, whose sole 
probably never cared to inquire. And firstly, | duty itis, on the arrival of every train, to inspect, 
a8 soon as an uptrain arrives at the commence-| clean, shampoo, and refresh with cold-drawn 
ment of the Euston platform, while it is still in | neat’s-foot oil the luggage-straps, which, in con- 
motion, and before its guard—distinguished by a | sequence of several serious accidents that have 
silver-buckled black shiny patent-leather belt, | occurred from their breaking, are now lined in- 
hanging diagonally across the white buttons of | side with strong iron wire. It is the especial 
his green uniform-coat—has ventured with prac- | duty of this inquisitor to condemn any straps that 
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may be faulty, in order that they may be imme- , Luggage 


diately replaced. 


After the passenger-carriages are all washed 
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Office at Euston Station writes to 319 
stations on forty-two lines of rails to inquire after 


_a lost article, be it ever so small, and if it be at 


and dried, they are minutely examined by one or | none of these stations a letter is then addressed ty 
more of the foremen of the coach department, who | the owner, informing him that his lost property 


order off to their adjoining establishment any that 
may require repair. Those that remain are then 


as not on the railway. 


In the office in which these ledgers and letter. 


visited, lastly, by ‘the duster,’ who enters each | books are made up, are to be seen on shelves and 
carriage with a cloth, a leather, a brush, and a| in compartments the innumerable articles which 


dust-pan, with which apparatus he cleans the 
windows, wipes the wood-work, brushes the blue 
cloth seats, sides, and backs—and when this 
operation is concluded the carriages are reported 
fit to depart, and accordingly are then marshalled 
into trains for that purpose. 

Lost Luggage Office—At a short distance 


from the terminus of the up-trains there is a | 


foundling-office, termed the Lost Luggage Office, 
in which are received all articles which the pas- 
sengers leave behind them, and which on the 
arrival of every train are brought by the com- 
pany’s ‘searcher’ to this office. The superintend- 
ent on receiving them records ina book a descrip- 
tion of each article, stating on what day, by what 
train, in what carriage it arrived, and by whom 
found. All luggage bearing an address is kept 
about forty-eight hours, and, if during that time 
no one calls for it, it is then forwarded by rail or 
other conveyance to its owner. In case it bears 


no address, if not inquired after, it is after a | 


month opened; and if any clue to the owner can 
be found within, a letter is addressed to him. If no 
clue be found, the property is kept about two years, 
and has hitherto been then sold by auction in the 
large coach-factory to the Company’s servants—a 
portion of the proceeds being handed over to the 
sick-fund for persons who have been hurt in the 
service, and the remainder to ‘the Friendly So- 
ciety’ among the men. It having, however, been 
ascertained that a few of the Railway men who 
had spare cash purchased the greater portion of 
these articles, it has, we understand, very lately 
been determined henceforward to sell the whole of 
this property by auction exclusively to the public; 
and as the Company’s servants are not allowed to 
be purchasers, they can no longer derive any 
benefit whatever from lost property, which must 
often be of inestimable value to its owner, and 
which they therefore should have no interest, 
direct or indirect, in concealing from him. 

A second ledger, entitled ‘Luggage Inquiry 
Book,’ is kept in this office, and, if the articles 
therein inquired after have not been brought in 
by the searcher, copies of the description are for- 
warded to each of the offices where the lost lug- 
gage is kept; for by the Company’s orders all 
luggage found between Wolverton and London is 
without delay forwarded to the latter station, all 
between Wolverton and Birmingham to Birming- 
ham, and so on. 

It is possible, however, that the above orders 
may not have been attended to, and therefore, as 
a last resource, the superintendent of the Lost 


| have been left in the trains during the last two 
‘months, each being ticketed and numbered with 
_a figure corresponding with the entry-book jn 
_ which the article is defined. Without, however, 
describing in detail this property we will at once 

proceed to a large pitch-dark subterranean vaulted 
‘chamber, warmed by hot-air iron pipes, in which 
are deposited the flock of lost sheep, or, without 
metaphor, the lost luggage of the last two years, 

Suspended from the roof there hangs horizon. 
tally in this chamber a gas-pipe about eight feet 
long, and as soon as the brilliant burners at each 
end were lighted the scene was really astounding. 
It would be infinitely easier to say what there is 
not than what there is, in the forty compartments 
| like great wine-bins in which all this lost pro- 
'perty is arranged. One is choke-full of men’s 
hats, another of parasols, umbrellas and sticks of 
every possible description. One would think 
that all the ladies’ reticules on earth were de- 
posited in a third. How many little smelling- 
bottles—how many little embroidered pocket- 
handkerchiefs—how many little musty eatables 
and comfortable drinkables—how many little 
bills, important little notes, and other very small 
secrets each may have contained, we felt that we 
would not for the world have ascertained; but 
when we gazed at the enormous quantity of red 
cloaks, red shawls, red tartan-plaids, and red 
scarfs piled up in one corner, it was we own im- 
possible to help reflecting that surely English 
ladies of all ages who wear red cloaks, Xc., must 
in some mysterious way or other be powerfully 
affected by the whine of compressed air, by the 
sudden ringing of a bell, by the sight of their 
friends—in short, by the various conflicting emo- 
tions that disturb the human heart on arriving at 
the up-terminus of the Euston Station ; for else 
how, we gravely asked ourselves, could we possi- 
bly account for the extraordinary red heap before 
us? 

Of course, in this Rolando-looking cave there 
were plenty of carpet-bags, gun-cases, portman- 
teaus, writing-desks, books, bibles, cigar-cases, Xe. 

Some little time ago the superintendent, on 
breaking open, previous to a general sale, a locked 
leather hat-box, which had lain in this dungeon 
two years, found in it, under the hat, £00 im 
Bank of England notes, with one or two private 
letters, which enabled him to restore the money 
to the owner, who, it turned out, had been s0 
positive that he had left his hat-box at an hotel 
at Birmingham that he had made no inquiry for 
it at the railway office. 
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Parcel-Delivery Office. —Besides what is term- 
ed ‘the goods traflic,’ or the conveyance of heavy 
goods in luggage-trains, the London and North- 
Western Railway Company have for some time 
undertaken to forward by their passenger trains, 
to the various stations on as well as beyond their 


CA . 
lines, light parcels, for the conveyance and de-| Now enuinatem 
livery of which, charges, of which the following | 


are a sample, are made: 


For parcels under 12lbs. weight :— s. d. 
From London to any part of Birmingham 
and vice versa : ; ; 1 
For distances under 160 miles. 1 6 | 
‘6 es 210 miles ; 2 
From London to Durham, Carlisle, or New- 
castle ° e ° ° ° . 3 0} 
From' London to Edinburgh or Glasgow 4.—sOO | 


The above charges include porterage and de- 
livery of the parcels. In London, however, the 
delivery is limited to within three miles of the 
(General Post-Office, or say six miles from Euston 
Square. 

The mode in which the business of this de- 
partment is conducted at Euston Station is briefly 
as follows :-— - 

The superintendent of the department sits in| 
an elevated room, the sides of which being glazed | 
enable him to look down on his right and lef’ | 
into two offices, both of which communicate on | 
the south with the street by which parcels arrive | 
from or depart to various parts of the metropolis, | 
and on the north side with a branch railway lead- 
ing into the main line. The floor of one of these 
two offices is generally covered with articles 
which have just arrived by rail from all parts of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland ; that of the other 
with parcels to be despatched by rail to similar 
destinations. In the day time, the down parcels 
are despatched from the office in the break- 
waggons of various passenger-trains, and the 
following locked up vans laden with small parcels 
are also forwarded every night :— 


2 vans for Birmingham, 


Phi 1 van for Newcastle, 
‘ 


Manchester, 1 “ Derby, 
1 “ — Liverpool, 1 “ Nottingham. 
1 “ — Carlisle and Lancaster. 


The number of parcels thus conveyed to and | 
from London and the North during the year 1847, 
amounted to 787,969. The manner in which all 
these little parcels are circulated throughout the 
country is as follows : 

As soon as the empty railway vans arrive by 
the branch-rail close to the north side of the 
parcels-office, a porter, who, assisted by his com- 
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‘Now Leighton. 
‘A paper for Hancock. of ——, light. 
‘A basket for Wagstatf, of , out 8d. light. 
‘A box for Tomkins, of , weighs, (he puts 
it into an index seale at his right hand, and in 
about three seconds adds) 26 pounds. 
iper for Jones, of , out 4d. 











? 


‘A paper for S. on Avon (the porter never says 
Stratford) for » light,” &e &e. 

As fast as this chanting porter drawls out his 
facts the chief clerk records them, convulsively 
snatching up at each change of station the par- 
ticular book of entry which belongs to it. Another 
clerk at each exclamation hands over to a porter 
a bill for the cost of conveyance, which he pastes 
to every parcel. For all articles declared by the 
first porter to be ‘light,’ by which he means that 
they do not exceed twelve pounds weight—(by 
far the greater number are of this description )}— 
the charge on the paper to be affixed is ready 
printed, which effectually prevents fraud; but 
where the weight exceeds twelve pounds, or where 
any sum has been paid out, the charges are una- 
voidably inserted in ink. ‘The velocity with 
which all these little parcels are booked, weigh- 
billed, placed into hand-trucks, wheeled off to 
their respective vans, packed, locked up, and then 





| despatched down the little branch-rail to the main 


line, on which is the train ready to convey them, 
is very surprising. While witnessing the opera- 


| tion, however, we could not help observing that 


the Company’s porters took about as much notice 
of the words ‘Keep this side uppermost,’ ‘ With 
care,’ ‘Glass,’ ‘To be kept very dry,’ &c., as the 
Admiralty would of an intimation from some 
dowager-duchess that her nephew, who is about 
to join the Thunderer as a midshipman, ‘has 
rather a peculiar constitution, and will therefore 
require for some years very particular CARE.’ 


[To be continued. } 


OBSCURE INVENTORS, 


Does it ever occur to any one how many great 
and usefi] inventions in the arts are inherited by 
the present age, not only without its having paid 
anything for them, but for the most part without 
a consciousness of who were the inventors? In 
general, there exists little doubt as to who were 
the discoverers of the steam-engine, and the other 
mighty things which are daily doing such wonders; 
but of the origin of many thousands of small in- 
ventions, although important in their way, little 
is popularly known. Farther perhaps than the 


rades, has for some time previously been arranging | transient publicity of a newspaper paragraph, 
the parcels into heaps according to their respee-| names worthy of renown receive no distinet re- 
tive destinations, commencing with one set of| cognition. The world gets a present of some- 
them and rapidly taking up parcel after parcel, | thing which makes life glide moré smoothly, and 
exclaims in a loud monotonous tone, easily | soon nobody can tell who was the benefactor. 
enough set to music, inasmuch as it is exactly | When looking at one of the most highly-im- 
the middle note of a stout porter’s voice, and | proved watches, we are little aware of the number 
Which never varies for a moment during the | of minds which for centuries have been thinking 
whole operation— and contriving im order to bring this little ma 
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caine 
the art of splitting bars of iron, for it refers tp 
the efforts of an obscure genius—a man gp 
abject as to be a street violin-player, yet who js 
said to have laid the foundation of a family of 
distinction. We take the account from a late 
number of the aie ’— The most 
extraordinary and the best-attested instance of 
enthusiasm existing in conjunction with perse- 
verance is related of the founder of the Foley 
family. This man, who was a fiddler, living near 
Stourbridge, frequently witnessed the immense 
labour and loss of time caused by dividing the 
rods of iron necessary in the process of making 
nails. Thediscovery of the process of “ splitting,” 
in works called “splitting mills,” was first made 
in Sweden, and the consequences of this advance 
in art were most disastrous to the manufacturers 
of iron about Stourbridge. Foley, the fiddler, 
was shortly missed from his accustomed rounds, 
and was not again seen for many years. He had 
mehtally resolved to ascertain by what means the 
splitting of bars of iron was accomplished, and 
without communicating his intention to a single 
human being, he proceeded to Hull, and thence, 
without funds, worked his passage to the Swedish 
iron port. Arrived in Sweden, he begged and 
fiddled his way to the iron foundries, where, after 
a time, he became a universal favourite with the 
workmen; and from the apparent entire absence 
of inteliigence, or any thing like ultimate object, 
he was received into the works, to every part of 
which he had access. He took the advantage 
thus offered, and having stored his memory with 
observations, he disappeared from amongst his 
kind friends as he had appeared, no one knew 
why or whither. On his return to England, he 
communicated his voyage and its result to Mr. 
Knight and another person in the neighbourhood 
with whom he associated, and by whom the ne- 
cessary buildings were erected, and machinery 
provided. When at length everything was pre- 
pared, it was found that the machinery would not 
act; at all events it did not answer the sole end 
of its erection—it would not split the bar of iron. 
Foley disappeared again, and it was concluded 
that shame and mortification at his failure had 
driven him away for ever. Not so; again, 
though somewhat more speedily, he found his 
way to the Swedish iron-works, where he was 
joyfully received; and to make sure of their 
fiddler, he was lodged in the splitting-mill itself. 
Here was the very end and aim of his life attained 
beyond his utmost hopes. He soon discovered 
the cause of his failure. He made rude draw- 
ings, and after remaining sufficient time to verify 
his observations, and impress them clearly on his 
mind, once more returned to England. This 
time he was completely successful, and by the re- 
sult of his experience, enriched himself, and 
greatly benefitted his countrymen. This appears 
the most extraordinary instance of persevering 
self-devotion recorded in modern times. 

An additional instance presents itself. There 


chine to its present condition. And so on with 
everything else. There is not a single process in 
the arts which has not engaged mind after mind 
to carry it to perfection. What time has been 
consumed in calculation—what hopes have been 
rais¢d, raised only to be disappointed—worst of 
all, what ingratitude has been experienced !—for 
the world, be it known, never thanks anybody 
for anything—unless, indeed, it be in the way of 
fighting, which seldom goes without the highest 
commendations and rewards. 

On the present occasion, we are happy to be 
able to rescue the name of a humble but merito- 
rious inventor from oblivion. Until within the 
last eighty years, the finer kind of flour was made 
by what was called bolting it through a coarse 
cloth. This cloth was fastened loosely on a skele- 
ton cylinder, and enclosed in a box with projecting 
wooden ribs inside, against which the cloth beat 
when the cylinder was turned round, and thus 
knocked the fine particles of flour through. The 
bolting-cloth was usually of woollen, but more 
ancicntly it appears to have consisted of coarse 
linen called dowlas. 

The bolting-cloth was often out of repair; the 
smallest hole made it necessary to dress the flour 
again ; and as only one kind could be dressed at 
a time, the process was very tedious. In this 
state of matters there was much room for im- 
provement ; and the improver, from an accidental 
circumstance, at length appeared. This was 
James Milne, a native of Aberdeen, who had for 
some years been settled at Rochdale in Lanca- 
shire, where, in a humble way, he carried on the 
trade of a wireworker. One side of his shop was 
occupied with the articles of his trade manufac- 
tured by himself, and on the other were displayed 
for sale a few articles of linen and woollen dra- 





























One day James Howard, a miller, and brother- 
in-law of Milne, entered the shop to purchase 
some bolting-cloth, and while it was being mea- 
sured, he said, ‘James, I wish thou wouldst 
invent something in wire that would last longer 
than this cloth: thou art a clever fellow at inven- 
tion: set thy wits to work, and it will make thy 
fortune if it answers.’ Accordingly, Milne did 
set his wits to work; and the genius which had 
hitherto displayed itself in the construction of 
bird-cages and mouse-traps, soon produced a ma- 
chine for dressing flour, which was taken to 
Bucklaw mills, in the neighbourhood, to be,tried. 
It answered perfectly ; indeed so complete was 
it, that little alteration has been made on it 
since. 

The invention, which occurred between the 
years 1760 and 1770, improved, we believe, the 
fortune of James Milne, who at all events re- 
moved to Manchester, where he amassed suffi- 
cient property to enable him to retire from busi- 
ness. 

To the foregoing anecdote may be added a 
notice of the manner in which England acquired 





now exists, we believe, an apparatus for protect- 
ing the person against fire, and by the use of 
which any one may walk about uninjured in the 
midst of a burning house. Whether this has any 
relation to an invention of a person named 
Roberts, we are not aware ; but the apparatus he 
contrived is deserving of special mention. About 
twenty years ago, John Roberts, a totally unedu- 
cated miner in the Whitehaven collieries, invented | 
a species of head-dress, called a safety-hood, by | 
the use of which burning houses, and pits suspect- 


ed of being choked with fire-damp, could be | 


entered with impunity. It consisted of a skeleton 
tin cap, rising pretty high over the head, on 
which was placed a covering of flannel, perforated 
in front, and furnished with glass eye-pieces. 
The skirts of the hood protected the shoulders, 
and the body was sheltered by a flannel cloak. 
The whole of this simple and unexpensive appa- 
ratus was dipped in water previous to being used ; 
and possibly, for anything we have heard, the 
water may have contained a solution of alum, 
which is well known to be a powerful preservative 
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tion. From inquiries we have made, he was a 
person deserving of a better fate than that which 
attended his efforts —Chambers’s Journal. 





CIRCULAR OF THE BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF 
FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


Tn again calling the attention of Auxiliaries to 
the annual Queries to be answered previous to the 
general meeting of the Association in Fourth 
month, the Corresponding Committee would press 
upon Friends who have been engaged in the dis- 
tribution of the Holy Scriptures, the importance 
of obtaining accurate information of the wants of 
their respective neighbourhoods, and forwarding 
their reports to the Depository before the first of 
Fourth month. 

It may be recollected that in making donations 
to auxiliaries, the Board can only determine what 
number of Bibles and Testaments are required 
by each, from the information given in its report. 
Hence those Auxiliaries who do not report in 


| time, are liable to be left out in the distribution. 


It is desirable that specific directions should be 


against the action of fire. Be this as it may, | given in every case, how boxes should be marked 
Roberts, when equipped in his hood and cloak, _and forwarded; and that their receipt should al- 
became quite salamandrme. His first public ex- | ways be promptly acknowledged. 


periment was made in a low building connected 


Address John Richardson, No. 50 North 


with certain vitriol works near Whitehaven. A | Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


quantity of straw, thickly strewn with sulphyr, 
was scattered along the floor, and set on fire; and 
when the atmosphere became so unendurable as 
to drive the bystanders from the doorway, Roberts, 
in his hood and cloak, entered the house. The 
door was closed behind him, and he remained 
upwards of twenty minutes without inconvenience 
in a place where, under the usual circumstances, 
no living creature could have existed one-fourth 
of the time. He afterwards underwent various 
other trials with equal security. The merits of 
the invention, however, were generally unheeded ; 
and had not Mr. Wilson Ledger, editor of the 
‘Whitehaven Gazette,’ interested himself in his 
behalf, this ingenious individual might have re- 
mained unknown. By Mr. Wilson, Roberts was 
introduced to the notice of the late J. C. Curwen, 
M.P., who, we believe, was the means of bring- 
ing the invention under the inspection of different 
scientific bodies in London, Dublin, and Paris, 
before whom Roberts put the powers of his hood 
to the test in many severe experimental trials. 
He was warmly applauded by the gentlemen who 
witnessed these trials, and was, we are informed, 
rewarded in a handsome manner. The Duke of 
Sussex, as president of the Society of Arts, pre- 
sented him with a gold medal in token of the ap- 
probation of the members of that institution. As 
4 means of preserving life in mines after an ex- 
plosion, and in buildings when on fire, the safety- 
hood, we are assured, is a most useful and meri- 
torious invention. Roberts, its contriver, died at 
Bolton in Staffordshire, in great poverty, about 
hine years ago, shortly after his return from 
France, leaving a widow and son in great destitu- 





THomMas KIMBER, 
CHARLES YARNALL, 
Committee of Correspondence. 


Queries. 
1. What number of families or individuals 


Scriptures by the Association during the past 
year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
have been sold by the Association within the 
past year? 

3. How many members, male and female, are 
\there belonging to the Association; and what 

number of families of Friends reside within its 
limits ? 

4. Are there any families of Friends within 
your limits not supplied with the Holy Scriptures; 
and if so, how many? 

5. How many members of our Society, capable 
of reading the Bible, do not own a complete copy 
of the Holy Scriptures ? 

6. How many Bibles or Testaments may pro- 
bably be disposed of by sale within your limits? 

7. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to 
supply those within its limits who are not duly 
furnished with the Holy Scriptures ? 

8. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
would it be necessary for the Bible Association to 
furnish gratuitously, to enable the Auxiliary to 
supply each family ? 

9. What number would be necessary to fur- 
nish each member of our religious Society, capa- 
ble of reading, who is destitute of a copy, and 
unable to purchase it? 


| have been gratuitously furnished with the Holy 
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THOUGHTS ON A WINTER NIGHT. 
BY A PRISONER IN THE £. STATE PENITENTIARY. 


Ah! little think the pleasure-seeking crowds, 
~ 3 giddy joy, or senseless riot led, 
nat scenes of care this dismal! night enshrouds. 
Perchance, beneath the covert of some shed, 
Without wnereon to lay his pensive head, 
Some weary victim groans, with care oppress’d, 
Where none are near to smooth his lowly bed : 
No voice of friendship cheers the soul distressed, 
No love, no hope, to soothe the (lying wand’rer’s breast. 


Ah yes, although this bitter, cheerless night, 

By laugh of joy, or shouts of mirth is rent: 

Though each unthinking heart within beats light, 
Without, cold, blizghting penury’s sad lament, 

In digmal accents, through the night is sent. 

In some sad hovel, wrapt in gloomy care, 

O'er sorrows deep her meagre form is bent— 

That sobbing heart—those sunken eyes declare, 

Tue blightiag scenes of hag ,ard woe, that entered there. 


Think !—giddy mortal, dancing thus along— 

Man’s but a creature of a moment’s birth: 

Thy seuseless joy can ne’er thy life prolong, 

Nor shield thee irom th’ avenging hand of death! 
Will hours of joy, or evenings pass’d in mirth, 
Soothe, in that nuur of dread, thy tortured mind ? 

No! they will tly, as flies thy fleeting breath— 

Not to return again—bui as the wind 

They pass away, and leave uo trace nor mark behind ! 


But cold misfortune! though thy gift may be 

Tae keenest wound that e’er a bosom tore, 

Yet thou canst melt the heart in sympathy, 

That never felt a brother’s pangs betore. 

Yes, thou the proudest, haughtiest mind cans’t lower : 
Struck down by thee, the sinner’s wounded heart 

So taught from this vain, wretched world to soar, 
And sue for grace to Him, who will impart 

That balm that heals the wound, and can allay the smart. 


Free, then, as thou receiv’st—so freely give ; 

Thy joys are dext thee in this world—no more. ' 

Then shield the orphan, bid the wand’ rer live ; 

Nor scorn to listen to the humble poor, 

When driv'n by want, thy bounty they implore. 

Call in the stranger, spread the couch of rest, 

Nor drive the wretch, unpitied, from thy door, 

For he who feels tor brother-men distress’d, 

That man, of all mankind, will please his God the best! 
Inquirer. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Concress.—The General Appropriation Bill, in- 
cluding Senator Walker’s amendment, providing a 
temporary government for California and New 
Mexico, (noticed in our last,) passed the Senate on 
the 28th ult. It was then returned to the House, 
where it was taken upon the 2d inst. The Senate’s 
amendment was amended by the insertion of a pro- 
viso, that the law of Mexico, prohibiting slavery, 
remain in force until repealed by Congress ; and the 
whole amendment was then rejected. The bill 
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amendment, thus amended, passed by yeas 107 
nays 104. The Senate then, by a vote of 38 to 7 
receded from its amendment, and the bill finally 
passed both Houses, and was signed by the Presj. 
dent. The session was protracted, by both Houses 
to 7 o’clock in the morning of the 4th, and the 
utmost confusion and uproar prevailed during the 
night. It is difficult to ascertain clearly the effect 
of the numerous conflicting motions and votes, but 
it appears certain that no government has been pro. 
vided for the new territories, other than a bill ex. 
tending the revenue laws over California. A motion 
to take up the California bill from the House, was 
defeated in the Senate, 25 to 28. The Minesota 
Territorial bill passed both Houses. (Minesota lies 
north of Wisconsin and fowa.) The Home Depart. 
ment bill also passed the Senate, as did the Naval 
Appropriation, Post Office Appropriation, bill for 
coming gold dollars and double eagles, and many 
other bills. A bill to establish a Branch Mint at 
New York, passed the House, but does not appear 
to have passed the Senate. The Thirtieth Congress 
finally adjourned on the morning of the 4th. An 
extra session of the new Senate was convened on 
the 5th, for the purpose of acting upon Executive 
nominations. 

PresipeENtT TAyLor was inaugurated on the 5th. 
His inaugural address is much more brief than such 
documents usually are. The duties of the Presi- 
dent, and his determination to discharge them to 
the best of his ability, are expressed in genera! 
terms. On the subject of War, he expresses the 
hoge that no international question can now arise 
which may not be settled by wise negotiation, and 
thinks it eminently the duty of our Government 
“to exhaust every resort of honorable diplomacy 
before appealing to arms.”’ : 

PenNSYLVANIA LeaisLaturE —The joint resolu- 
tion for an amendment of the Constitution so as to 
give the election of judges to the people passed the 
Senate on the Ist inst., by 21 to 8. On the 2d,a 
bill changing the mode of granting tavern licenses 
in the city and county of Philadelphia, so as to 
allow the County Treasurer to issue a license to 
any one paying a certain sum therefor, passed the 
House, yeas 74, nays 9. A bill providing for the 
re-issue of relief notes, passed the Senate on the 
28th ult., by 17 to 14. A substitute, authorizing a 
loan of $600,000 for the redemption of the relief 
issues, was rejected, 13 to 16. On the 3d inst.,a 
bill to restrain corporations from issuing obligations 
redeemable otherwise than in gold and silver, 
passed the Senate, with two amendments, one of 
which prohibits any company in this Common- 
wealth from issuing any note for circulation. paya- 
ble in gold and silver; and the other prohibits 
munigipal corporations from issuing uotes or 
scrip. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee on Instruction will meet in Phila- 


being returned to the Senate, that body insisted on | delphia on Sixth day afternoon, the 16th inst., at 3 
its amendment, and committees of conlerence were | °'Clock. 


appointed. which were unable to agree upon any- 
thing. Oa the night of the 3d, the last of ts geities fh 
the bill again came up in the House. An amend- 
ment to Walker's, leaving the Texas boundary un- 
defined, passed by 186 to 20. Another amendment, 
authorizing the extension of the laws, &c., for the 
time being only, was adopted, 111 to 105, and the 


FREE PRODUCE STORE. 

The Stated Semi-Annual Meeting of the “ Philadel- 
|phia Free Produce Association of Friends,’ will be 
| held at Clarkson Hall, Cherry street, above 6th, on 
Sth day evening the 15th inst.. at half past 7 o’clock. 

Gro. W. Tavor, Secretary. 





